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EDWARD AND MARY. 


“Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day: 
Which now shews all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away:” 


—“ why, man, she is mine own ; 
And I as rich, in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 
Two Gentiemen of Verona. 


To love deeply and to believe our love returned 
and yet to be sensible that we should not make 
our love known, is one of the hardest trials a man 
can undergo. It asks more of us because the 
passion is the most secret in our natures. All 
sympathy is distasteful except that of one being, 
and that, in such a case, we must deny ourselves. 
In our sorrow at the loss of friends, if we shun 
direct and proffered consolations, we love the 
assuagings which another’s pity administers to us 
in the gentle tones, mild manners, kind looks, 
and nameless little notices which happen in the 
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numberless affairs of daily life. But the man 
that loves and is unhappy, starts at a soothing. 
voice as if he were betrayed; eyes turned in 
affectionate regard upon him enter his heart like 
a sword ; his way is not in the path of other men, 
and his misery must be borne unseen and alone. 

This severance from the world, this desertion 
of all intercourse with man, gives a bitterness to 
grief greater than any evil life takes of, and yet 
here we drink it of ourselves ; we make our own 
solitude, root up the flowers in it, and watch them 
as they wither; we lay it bare of all beauty and 
make it empty of life, and then feel as if others 
had spoiled us and left us to perish. Relief 
from troubles may be found in society and em- 
ployments; but unprosperous love goes every 
where with a man; his thoughts are forever upon 
it; it isin him and around him like the air; it 
breaks his night-rest, and causes him to hide hig 
head from the morning light. ‘The music of the 
open sky sings a dirge over his joys, and the 
- strong trees of the forest droop over the grave of 
all he held dear. 

Thwarted love is more romantic than even 
that which is blessed; the imagination grows 
forgetive, and the mind idles im its melancholy 
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amongst fantastic shapes; all it hears or sees is 
turned to its own uses, taking new forms and 
new relations every moment, and multiplying 
without end. It wanders off amongst its own 
creations; they crowd thicker round it the 
farther it goes, till at last it loses sight of the 
world, and becomes bewildered in the many and 
uneven paths it had trodden out for itself. 
Epwarp Suirtey was of a grave, thoughtful 
cast of character, much absorbed in his own feel- 
ings, yet with a strong affection for the few whom 
his reserve and what some would cail his pre- 
judices allowed him to take as intimates. He 
had read so much of wrong, and had learned to 
think that there was so little of true delicacy and 
deep and enduring love amongst men to answer 
to what he felt within himself, that he was sen- 
sible of something like a distaste of the world at 
large. This was a cause not of triumph, but of 
melancholy to him, and an expression of mild 
delight was visible in his countenance whenever 
he saw at his father’s a stranger of an open and 
benevolent aspect. His feelings were apt to 
fasten upon things which could not break upon 
the train of his silent thoughts, and they grew 
more and more into an attachment to inanimate 
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objects and brutes. He was forever in the fields; 
the beauties of nature made his chief delight ; he 
Was open to their purifying influences, and the 
innocence which God seemed to have stamped 
upon all of them, was almost religion to him. 

But we are made for other purposes than to 
have our interests begin and end in these; and 
he who has let his affections grow where the 
brooks run and the buds are opening to the warm 
sun, will find at last that the love of some human 
being will twine the closer because of it about 
his heart, and other joys and sorrows than those 
he had fostered under the blue sky, enter the 
deeper into his soul. 

It has been said that no man of genius or sen- 
timent ever lived to twenty years, without being 
in love. It is im some sense true; for if he does 
not find a living idol, he will make one to himself, 
and be a constant and fervent worshipper of that. 
When Edward was asked how it happened that 
such a romantic youth as he had never been in 


_ love, he answered, ‘‘1 have been so, and for a 


long time, but my mistress is here, in the brain, 
and it is the only one I shall ever make knee to ; 
for,” he added, “the only woman that I could 
love must come so nigh in all high qualities to 
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her who lives in my imagination, that did she 
really live, she would look down upon such a 
worthless thing as Iam. So, as for women, | 
think not of them.” ‘This he said with a smile, 
but his heart was heavy, for as he grew into life 
he felt an inanity, and his affections craved strong- 
ly something more. As he patted the head of his 
brother’s boy, he said to himself, “am I never 
to be a father, and shall | die and leave no child 
to bless me? Shall I go out of the world, and 
shall no one of all the living feel a peculiar grief 
for me ?” 

The time was near at hand when Edward 
was to learn that real love was a more serious 
thing than that of the imagination. Mrs. Aston 
had lately taken possession of a small house near 
his father’s. Just income enough to support her 
and her daughter Mary, in a simple and comfort- 
able manner, was all Mr. Aston left. He was the 
son of a gentleman of good estate, but with a great 
number of children. He married young, and with 
no definite views of the means of supporting a fam- 
ily. He had been used to elegance and plenty 
at home, and, like most young men, never once 
considered how small a share a division of his 
father’s property would leave to him. So long 
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as his father lived, he got along tolerably well ; 
but not many years after old Mr. Aston’s death, 
the son found his estate fast diminishing, while 
he had a wife and children to support. Being 
little acquainted with the world, his plans were 
badly laid and worse managed; poverty was 
eating in upon him, not rapidly, but as surely and 
fatally as the sea sometimes gains upon the shore, 
and his spirits began forsaking him almost as fast 
as his acquaintances and friends. Though he had 
never rested his happiness upon society at large, 
nor estimated himself by its opinions, yet remem- 
bered courtesies taken with present neglect, went 


to his heart when he thought of his wife and chil- 
dren, and looked forward to what awaited them. 
He grew languid in body, and brooded over imme- 
diate and dreaded evils, till a dull, changeless 
gloom gathered over his mind, and his faculties 
seemed falling into a kind of uneasy sleep. He 
was roused from this for a short time by the last 


feeble and irregular efforts of worn out nature. 
As he sat in the easy chair by his bed a few days 
before his death, there was a tranquillity in his 
voice and manner, and a benign composure in 
his countenance, as if the inspiring light of the 
world to which he was going, had already entered 
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into his soul. As his wife gave him his cordial, 
—‘ heaven seems to have ordained it in mercy 
to those we love,” he said, looking up in her face, 
‘‘that we should need their care so much, and 
ask of them so many attentions in our last hours. 
It breaks the thought that would otherwise fasten 
wholly on the loss they must soon bear, and their 
affliction isa little soothed so long as they admin- 
ister good and ease to those of us who are about 
to die. And I feel,” he added, *“* how much, as 
the last and true tokens of love, they take from 
the bitterness of the separation which death 
makes sooner or later between us all.” 

‘“¢ Why do you talk thus, Alfred ?” said his wife. 
‘‘You have been much stronger for two days 
past. Hopes of better years than those gone, 
will be medicine to you. And why should you 
not hope? A change may come for you as well 
as others; and those who knew your father may 
do a kind office to his son, be it but in honour of 
his memory.” | 

‘There is but one change for me, my love,” 
replied he gravely, “and as to the dead,” he 
added with a forced smile, ‘ their good deeds go 
out of the memory of this world as surely as 
they enter into another. The concerns of the 
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world are ever shifting—its interests and relations ; 
and he who was in regard yesterday, will not 
be thought of tomorrow. But though there is too 
much of forgetfulness and selfishness amongst 
men, I would not blame them now, nor question 
the providence of God, which out of this evil 
brings good by making men active and conside- 
rate of ends. Let me rather take blame to 
myself; for though it may be from a defect of 
nature in me, and not from any want of disposi- 
tion or endeavour, that my condition in life has 
been a hard one, yet | might have known my 
weakness, and have avoided a responsibility [ could 
not answer. ‘To love you as I have done from 
the time I first saw you to this my last hour, was 
surely no crime; my error was in shutting my 
eyes upon what it was leading us to. The suf- 
fering I have undergone, | hope, will be some 
atonement for my fault.” 

“My children,” said he, turning towards his 
son and daughter, “‘ beware that the ingenuity of 
men does not lead you to act against what you 
feel to be a virtuous impulse, for there is almost 
as much error of the head as of the heart in man. 
At the same time, do not trust wholly to what 


seem Innocent impulses, especially when they 
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fall in with your desires, for what is in itself 
innocent may become evil from the relation it 
may hold to others; so that it is not enough to 
consider it abstractly, but to cast about and ask 
yourselves what may be its effect in new connex- 
ions now and in future. Guide in this way your 
virtues by your wisdom, and you will have much 
of deep enjoyment now, and liitle to repent of 
hereafter.”’ 

Though this was a scene of severe grief, (for 
Mr. Aston was loved by his wife and children 
with an ardour and sincerity which few deserve 
or enjoy,) yet the composure of his manner 
tranquillized them, and their tears fell in silence. 

‘¢ | have talked too much, and must lie down.” 
They helped him to his bed. He soon fell into 
a gentle sleep, with his wife’s hand in his, and 
never waked again. 

As soon as the painful concerns following Mr. 
Aston’s death were finished, his widow moved 
to the house I have mentioned, and which belong- 
ed to a penurious brother, who thought the world 
would look hard upon him, were she left without 
a shelter. He took her son into his counting- 
house; for being a lad of quick parts, he would 
more than repay the obligation by his services, 
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besides giving his uncle an opportunity of appear- 
ing to do a deed of charity. 

‘The house they moved to was not without its 
recollections to Mary’s mother. She had been 
often in it when a child, and had frequently met 
Mr. Aston there when he was a cheerful young 
man. ntering a dwelling in which we had 
lived many years ago, brings together the past 
and present with a distinctness nothing else can. 
[t is always with some tinge of melancholy, even 
to those who have prospered in the world ; for 
let it have gone with us as well as it may, more 
of disappointments and troubles, than of pleas- 
ures, occur to us at such a time; and those 
pleasures which are remembered as having hap- 
pened in the place we stand in, are thought of, 
not as so many which we had enjoyed, but as so 
many lost to us forever. ‘The trial was a hard 
one indeed to Mrs. Aston. When left alone, 
and when the events and feelings of many years 
came altogether to her mind, in the agony of 
nature she uttered a loud and sorrowful cry. 
She had lived to see all her full hopes blasted ; 
the misery of anxiety had mingled with her love, 
and the man who had made, as it were, her 
existence, and who might, she thought, have 
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led a happy life had he never known her, had 
died of a broken heart.—* I could have borne 


your death, Alfred, had some common sickness 


taken you from me. I could have lived for 


our children, and the memory of you would 


have been an angel of comfort to me. But to 


know that a wasting sorrow of the mind made 


life comfortless to you who had a heart for its 


best joys, and cut you so soon off ;—how can | 


bear it! 


how ! 


Q, look down upon me, and teach me 


Mary’s affectionate manners and constant 


kind attentions, at last touched her mother’s 


heart, roused her from her abstracted grief, and 


made her once more sensible that there was a 


living being for her to love, and for whom she 


had many duties to fulfil. 


‘Have you seen your new neighbours °” said 
Harriet Shirley to her brother. 
“They were at Church last Sunday, but so 


veiled that I could not see their faces. To tell 


you the truth, | should hardly dare see the 
daughter’s. Her form is the finest I ever beheld ; 


and J am sure there was never so much beauty 


of movement without a mind answering to it.” 
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‘'There’s a scrap of your theory again. Upon 
my word, Edward, you will go mad in love 
theoretically.” 

“T am half afraid of it myself, for in my 
walks I have seen her more than once floating 
before me in the sunbeams.” 

“A shame on you! You a lover? Why 
didn’t you say, in the moonlight, with her cheek 
on her lily hand, looking as sad as Liberty at 
the tomb of Washington? Now don’t give me 
that look of grave reproof. If [ do trifle out 
of season, it is not that I do not feel.” 

*¢ Heedlessness often causes as much pain as 
bad intention, Harriet; and think of it as you 
may, will more or less harden the heart of those 
who are guilty of it. [I know you are a good 
girl, for all your rattle, and much better than 
you seem. But there is no need, child, of play- 
ing the ‘hypocrite reversed,’ when there are 
hardly examples enough of goodness to keep 
virtue in countenance.” 

“You are right, Edward, you are always 
right; and [ will try to follow your advice ; 
but you must first follow mine. I ama generous 
hearted girl, and will give it you without asking. 
By amere glimpse of this Miss Aston, she has 
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gotten into your imagination ; and unless in good 
time yeu see something more of what you would 
call the humdrum reality, you will be so far gone in 
love shortly, that when you do at last meet with 
her, you will be lost, to a certainty. So, before 
it is too late, come along with me, and rid your- 
self of this fairy vision.” 

They turned up the narrow grassy lane which 
led to Mrs. Aston’s house. [t was bounded by 
an old wregular stone-wall, over which ran a few 
straggling wild vines, while the setting sun was 
pouring its rich light upon the yellow, green, 
and stone-coloured moss which coated over the 
wall. ‘The branches of the cedars, under which 
they were walking, lifted and fell with a fan- 
ning motion to the night breeze, and here and 
there a bird was singing her fareweil to the sun, 
as she swung upon them. Following a turn in 
the lane brought them immediately before the 
house. It was an old structure, projecting in 
front over the basement story, and running up 
from the coving into three sharp triangles, look- 
ing as bold and fantastic as the general officers 
in the prints of the Duke of Mariborough’s bat- 
tles. Edward felt as much reverence for the 
edifice, as he would have done for one of those 
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venerable old gentlemen of Queen Anne’s time, 
had he made his appearance. 

Mary Aston did not see them, as she was in- 
tent upon training up a honey-suckle to one of 
the carved urns pendent from the projection of 
the house. Edward stopped to watch for a mo- 
ment her delicate white fingers, as they moved 
amongst the leaves and flowers. Her mother 
was sitting in the porch, with her eyes fixed up- 
on the shaggy house-dog, which was once her 
husband’s. The dog was lymg upon the step 
with his neck stretched out over the door-sill, 
and resting partly on his mistress’ feet. He was 
the first to notice the visiters. He turned round 
his head, got up and shook himself very deliber- 
ately, and then looked up in his mistress’ face, as 
if asking how he was to receive the new comers. 

*¢ Mary,” said her mother, rising.—Mary look- 
ed round, and then came forward a little. Har- 
riet introduced herself and brother with her 
wonted easy cheerfulness, tempered by the situa- 
tion of the strangers. She apologized for having 
put off her call so long, by saying it was from 
the hope that her mother would before then have 
heen well enough to have accompanied her. 
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“T heard that your mother was not well; and 
do not know but that I should have waved cere- 
mony, and called in to see her when walking 
out with Mary some evening. For I remember 
having met her in this very house; and I believe 
we liked each other well at the time. And there 
are so few early connexions left to us late in life, 
that I should not willingly give up those [ could 
retain.” This was a general reflection, but 
brought with it the remembrance of her hus- 
band; and the struggle to overcome her feelings 
showed itself in her countenance. 

‘*¢ Will you walk into the house,” said Mary to 
Harriet and her brother, “or should you like 
better a seat here in the open air this bright even- 
ing?” ‘For my part,” said Edward, taking hold 
of the broken string which the honey-suckle had 
wound round, “as I have interrupted you in 
your work, I will now help you finish it, if you 
” ‘There was a delicate respect 
in Edward’s manner, which gave an air of kind- 
ness and attention to what in others would have 
looked like mere officiousness. Besides, he had 
a tact for character, which kept him from any 
show of sudden intimacy, where it would not 
be understood and frankly received. It is said 
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that sagacious dogs possess the same quality. 
It was certainly so with Argus; for what with 
his fawning, and the fair hands of Mary kindly 
saving the plant from harm, Edward scarce 
knew what he was about. He began with tying 
the bow of the knot first—it slipt, and the vine 
fell upon Mary’s arms. This was not making 
the matter any better, and in the second attempt 
the knot was tied in the wrong place. 

“The dog is troublesome,” said Mary, sim- 
ply. ‘* Get you out of the way, Argus.” 

“Tis all my awkwardness, Miss Aston. You 
must not drive Argus away. It makes me better 
pleased with myself to be liked by a dog; and 
Argus seems to take to me so much that I hope,” 
he said hesitatingly, “he and I shall soon be 
friends. I will not blunder so again.”—The knot 
was tied, and so was one which Edward could 
never undo all his life after. 

What little things falling in with our disposi- 
tions determine the course of our affections. 
The liking of an old family house-dog, acting 
with a first impression, did more to fix Edward 
in favor with Mrs. Aston and her daughter, than 
any one of the party was aware of. 
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‘What has my brother been about? Why, I 
declare, Miss Aston, you will make a very florist 
of him. At home, he never thinks of moving 
one of my plants into the sun for me of a cold 
day. He scarcely looks at them ; and says that 
he had almost as lief be shut up in a room full 
of stuffed birds, as in one so stuck round with 
flower-pots. He will bring home a pocket full 
of mosses, and some poor little field-flower now 
and then, to be sure, but if I ask the name of 
one of them, it is something that he learned, 
when a lad, of some ploughboy,—for he knows 
not one word of Smith or Bigelow.” 

‘You forget my woodbine, Harriet, under my 
study window.” 

“Why, so I did; though if I chose to deny 
that you had one, nobody would believe you, 
after such bungling work as you made with 
Miss Aston’s just now. Now | think on’t, you 
have nursed yours in that particular place, mere- 
ly because when you were young and foolish 
enough to believe the story of little Jack and the 
bean, you stole half a dozen green ones from 
the cook, and planted. them there to see if you 
couldn’t climb up to the moon, as well as Jack. 
So there it stands a remembrancer of unsuspect- 
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ing, youthful innocence, and a memento of early 
hopes disappointed.” 

“Do you run all your friends in this way,” 
said Mary, “or has your brother good-naturedly 
consented that you should exercise your wits 
upon him, that you may spare your other friends? 
I hope there is some such compact between you, 
else | must always be upon my guard with 
you.” 

‘“¢ As to a compact, Miss Aston, you will know 
all about that one of these days. I’ve no doubt 
your sagacity will find it out soon enough for 
me. In the mean time, | would advise you to 
go on independent of my foolish humour ; for, be 
assured, however like paradox it may look, noth- 
ing so lays people open as aiming to act always 
upon their good behaviour.” 

“You speak with a wit’s confidence, Miss 
Shirley, but as your observation sorts well with 
my judgment, [’ll e’en follow it. And if my 
heedlessness brings down your ridicule upon me, 
I shall, at any rate, have one to help me bear it,” 
said she, slightly colouring, and dropping her lids 
as her eyes met those of Edward, turned with a 


serious earnestness upon her. 











2) 


How hard it is at certain times, when we are 
most in need of it too, to find something to 
say !—except to the practised, who are never 
tortured by embarrassment, and never wanting 
to themselves. Harriet had moved forward to 
speak a word or two to Mrs. Aston, and Mary 
and Edward remained together feeling sufficient- 
ly awkward, and all the while conscious that the 
embarrassment of each was known to the other. 

We are forever searching after great and mark- 
ed causes for important events, and cannot be 
content to let our deepest and strongest feelings 
come from the small, unnoticed incidents of life. 
Yet an uathought of word dropped in discourse, 
the voice that utters it, or the momentary look 
that goes with it, oftentimes thrills us more, and 
enters with a more quickening sense into our 
hearts, than all the purposed and well ordered 
terms of rhetoric. ‘To those who have some- 
thing which makes them kindred to one another, 
these are beautiful revelations of each others na- 
ture. Delicate and according minds hold intelli- 
gent discourse in half uttered words, and shifting 
movements, and passing expressions of the face. 
It is like the imagined intercourse of angels, 
whose thoughts and feelings are interchanged by 
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strange and wonderful sympathies, and need no 
tongue to speak them. It is so in early love 
with those whose characters are in agreement. 
And in the present case there was little want of 
a formal declaration. Not that Edward or 
Mary entered into a self-examination of their 
hearts; but a peculiar delight was felt by each 
for the first time, and life seemed a new exist- 
ence to them. 

“It is a fortunate thing for me,” said Edward 
at last, “that [ have a multitude of foolish things 
about me, for my sister to make amusement out 
of. She would scarce care a jot for me were I a, 
piece of perfection. ‘She says that she cannot 
away with those proper folks who never commit 
themselves.” 

‘¢ Her interest in the world will not be likely 
to lessen, if it measures itself by people’s fol- 
lies,” said Mary. 

‘What she are you talking about ?” said Har- 
riet, turning round. ‘Are you putting your heads 
together to make mutual defence and secret al- 
liance against.my declared hostility? Come, | 
must break this up in good time. Your mother 
is going into the house, Miss Aston, for it is 
growing chilly. And don’t you see the mist 
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wreathing up along the meadow yonder, like the 
cigar-smoke which my brother’s sprightly com- 
panions let out by mouthsful on the green woollen 
table-cloth after dinner °” 

‘Tt will do no more harm to-night than their 
smoke, Harriet, for the moon is rising betimes to 
keep it down in the lowlands; and if you will 
ask Miss Aston to walk to the end of the lane 
with you, I will insure her a walk back safe of 
all colds.” 

“‘Y hardly know whether I shall ask her,” said 
Harriet, at the same time taking her arm within 
her own and walking on, “ for you must know, 
Miss Aston, that my brother, though he general- 
ly avoids our sex, yet, when caught amongst 
them, is one of the most scrupulously polite gen- 
tlemen in the world. Now only think of his 
situation When we reach the end of the lane! 
How shocking to see you returning by the dark, 
giant trunks of all these i trees, and without a 
protector! And yet it would never do to leave 
me to foot it home alone, though | am his sister. 
Depend upon it, we should both have to leave 
him in his difficulty, and | dare say he might be 


found standing there at any -hour of the night, 
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all in the moonshine, like a gate-post new set to 
support an old one.” 

“Your imagined difficulty is all over now, 
Miss Shirley, for here comes one who has been 
my brave gallant this many a day,” said Mary, 
patting Argus on the head as he made up to her 
side. ‘| have half a mind to turn you off with 
him and ask Mr. Shirley to wait upon me, to 
punish you for all you have said to-night.” 

“That would hardly be fair, Miss Aston. 
My sister’s ridicule might hurt the poor fellow’s 
feelings, and, though very sagacious, the odds 
might be against him at an encounter of wits.” 

They soon reached the gateway with one 
common and blending sense of happiness. 

From the air of politicians, it must be a 
mighty easy matter to see into the causes of all 
the great changes in the world. There is scarce 
a word of truth in all they say, let them talk 
about it ever so plausibly. From your intangi- 
ble, theoretic German, down to your mere mat- 
ter-of-fact man, who dates Buonaparte’s over- 
throw from the rise of sugars in France, they are 
all wrong. The causes assigned by each may have 
a share in what is done. So we may cut a twig, 
and set it in the ground, and keep the earth loose 
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about it, and in a few years what diminutive 
things we look like under its long, cool branches! 
Its growth is as hidden as it is silent, and when 
it lays itself out upon the air a beautiful mystery, 
with its web of glossy leaves’ interwoven with 
golden sunshine, do we look up into it with 
any other feeling than that of glad worship ? 
And yet we know more of its origin, and had 
more to do with making it what it now is, than 
we have part or knowledge in a tythe of what 
we decide on so familiarly. 

If outward and noted events keep us so in ig- 
norance of their nature, what are we to do with 
the subtile movements of the mind? ‘They are 
quick or slow, they agitate us violently or are 
scarcely felt, hurry us suddenly forward after 
what we a little before followed sluggishly and 
at tervals, or turn us about in pursuit of that 
which we had passed by with indifference ; and 
all from causes so strange or so hidden, that we 
cannot comprehend them, nor search them out. 

Edward within an hour or two had passed 
through some of the most simple and ordinary 
events that take place in our common inter- 
course; yet he had come out of them altogether 


changed. He who had looked with an idle eye, | 
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and with an estranged mind upon what was the 
concern of others, in an instant found his whole 
being swallowed up in that of another.—* How 
gross is every thing else on earth,” said he to him- 
self, “‘ compared with the beautiful refinement of a 
woman!” And how monotonous and tame and 
indistinct was the being of his imagination at 
that moment, compared to Mary Aston! 

After walking home in silence with his sister, 
he continued rambling about. The house was 
too close and confined for him. There was a 
quick and warm pulsation through him, and 
his whole frame was expanding and beating with 
‘new life. Beautiful images of the brain were 
coming and going fast and bright as the light, 
and all things that drank the moist night air and 
slept under the moon, or shone and moved be- 
neath it, gave him a new delight, and he loved 
them more than ever. He was not sensible how 
far he had wandered, till the low, broad chimney 
of Mrs. Aston’s house met his eye as it stood 
out in strong and sharp relief against the moon- 
light. ‘Though alone, the colour rose in his 
cheek, and he felt a fluttering at his heart. His 
whole soul was in a moment laid open to him. 
_What he had not been conscious of as being any 
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thing more than one of those bright and hopeful 
moments which visit us sometimes, we know not 
why, when “an unaccustomed spirit lifts us above 
the ground with happy thoughts,” he now found 
to be one of the most serious circumstances that 
can happen to a man of sentiment; and he was 
forced to acknowledge to himself that he was in 
love. 

Almost all men at some time or other are car- 
ried out of their course by influences that act up- 
on them, with the power and silence of the cur- 
rents of the ocean, and ignorant how to keep 
their reckoning or careless about it, the bigger 
part are wrecked. Edward found that he had 
been swept along without knowing it. Still all 
was so beautiful, he did not consider whither it 
was carrying him, for the clouds and jutting 
rocks and islands with all their trees upon them, 
‘‘olassed themselves’ in the sea, and made a 
fairy show for him to gaze down upon. 

He drew near the house. As he moved along 
under the thousand branches of the large trees, 
their noise over his head was like that of the 
surf. There was something ominous and wiz- 
ard-like in the confused and wild multitude of 
their motions and sounds, and a melancholy fore- 
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boding crossed his mind like the shadow of a 
cloud. As he passed out from underneath their 
shade, his cheerfulness returned ; and as he look- 
ed towards the dwelling of Mary Aston, he felt a 
blessing on him. The uncouth variety and con- 
ceit in the old building looked more grotesque 
than before, in the moonlight, and the shadows 
of the odd peaks and projections, falling at ran- 
dom upon it, seemed like the fantastic creatures 
of the night, holding their games in its sides and 
nooks. It was a tolerable representation of the 
mind of him who was looking at it. For ima- 
ges and thoughts were going through that with- 
out order, and of which he knew not whence 
they came nor whither they tended. His whole 
intellect and all his sensations were under the 
sway of some powers without him, which at one 
time expanded him with joyful hopes, and then 
again withered him with fearful and causeless 
despair. He lingered near the house a long time, 
till at length the sense of the endless duration 
and of the continued going on of life, with which 
nature impresses us, gradually gave a steadiness 
and cheerfulness to his thoughts; and the fixed 
sky, and bright moon, and the image of Ma- 
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ry Aston, altogether wrought his soul to harmo- 
ny, and he returned home tranquil and happy. 

A real lover is quite an unaccountable crea- 
ture when awake; it would be altogether in 
vain to attempt describing his dreams. Edward 
did not wake, however, in that state of composed 
indifference in which we generally are when 
coming out of sleep. Before he was roused to 
a full possession of his faculties, there was a 
vague notion of something important to be done, 
or of some uncommon event in which he was 
concerned. | 

He did not find his sister at the breakfast 
table to tease him and divert him from his silent 
abstraction.—He grew more and more restless as 
the day advanced—his books seemed dull—he 
was wearied of sitting still, and as tired of walk- 
ing. When we are in perplexity from having 
forgotten what we came after, we go back to the 
place we started from to set all right. Had he 
followed this method and gone to Mrs. Aston’s, he 
would have rid himself at once of all his uneasi- 
ness. He was sensible enough of this.—* It is not 
within rule,” said he to himself. ‘‘ What prepos- 
tcrous things these rules of society are—for all but 
blockheads and impertinents.” One in love 
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must be allowed to say so, yet he is wrong. 
We all stand in need of these rules more or less: 
and if they sometimes appear merely trouble- 
some, a little trouble is well for the best of us. 
Facilities, for the most part, do more harm than 
good. Children of the next generation will find 
it so, and thank us little for what our half vanity 
and half affection are now so-busy about for 
them. 

Addison has written an essay showing why it 
is harder to conceive of eternity as never begin- 
ning than as never ending. Edward was as 
much puzzled to set bounds to his day, as we 
are to think of eternity without them. It closed 
upon him at last; and the next went on in the 
same way, till he found himself near the end of it, 
in a narrow lane back of Mrs. Aston’s dwelling. 

Though Mary Aston possessed much of that 
equability and patience of temper, for which 
women are so proverbial, it would look like a 
repetition of what has just been said to describe 
her feelings since she had parted from Edward. 
She had walked out towards night-fall, that the 
cool air might refresh her, and without knowing 
it, from a feeling which goes for hope, but which 
perhaps has more of wishing than expectation 
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in it, that before she returned she might see 
Edward. Our wishes often give us expectations, 
but they as often direct our conduct where we 
have nothing to hope for. If they can do it in 
no other way, they will bring it about by putting 
us into a kind of fanciful state, and making the 
imagmary pass for the actual. It is not very 
wide of that condition which a child is in when 
he is mounted upon a walking-stick and plays it 
is his horse. It is a little ludicrous and mor- 
tifying, that wise and tall men should be caught 
in this way riding their own canes, so we will 
say nothing more about it. 

The colour rose im the cheek of each, and 
their manner was slightly embarrassed, as they 
approached each other; but the sensitive trem- 
ulousness of the voice told more than _ these, 
what was at their hearts. Edward of course 
passed the evening with Mary and her mother. 
‘‘ You must pardon my staying to so late an hour. 
Iam not a frequent visiter, but | never know 
when it is time to go.” ‘This he said as he rose 
and leaned over the back of his chair. It was 
some time before he quitted this, and there was 
longer lingering at the door-step; for Mary’s 
voice made such soft and clear music in the still 
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night air, and her eyes, turned upward to the 
moon, were so like a kindred Heaven answering 
to that over their heads, how could he quit it all 
to be alone again! 

“Is it you, Mrs. Aston, or Mary,” said Har- 
riet one day, ‘‘ who has wrought such a change 
i my once steady brother? Formerly he was 
never abroad, and now is never at home. I 
can answer the question myself. He comes to 
moralize upon the sin and vanity of the world, 
along with your mother, Mary. He rarely talks 
to gurls like us; for ite says he seldom meets 
with any who do not shew that they are all the 
time having an eye to themselves, let the subject 
they are conversing about be ever so serious or 
important. In his brotherly fondness, he would 
make me an exception, | dare say, did I ever 
talk seriously. The most I ever arrive at is to 
make him laugh, and be called a rattle head for 
my pains.” 

‘‘ His remark, I fear, is as true as any general 
one may be,” answered Mary. ‘“ And he might 
have extended it to those of his own sex, though 
a good deal qualified, had he been as much 
inclined to observe them. The truth is, both 
girls and young men appear to more advantage 
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when conversing with those of an opposite sex 
older than themselves, than with those of about 
the same age. I always take most satisfaction 
in talking with men whose hair is turning grey.” 

‘Should not Mary in all fairness except my 
erave brother, Mrs. Aston, who goes about look- 
ing as if he was always thinking upon something, 
as our old housekeeper says °” 

‘That were scarce necessary,” said Mrs. As- 
ton, not observing the flush whieh these few words 
threw over Mary’s face. “I never met with a 
man who seemed more sincere and in earnest in 
what he was about. Besides, there is so much 
of the propriety of principle in his manner, which 
keeps off all encroachment without any appear- 
ance of his being on his guard, and such a simple 
and unostentatious delicacy, altogether unlike 
that showy complaisance which passes for good 
breeding, but is exceeding vulgar, because it 
supposes an inferiority in him towards whom it 
is displayed,—that I should argue ill of the 
character or discernment of one who did not feel 
the beauty of his conduct upon a first acquaint- 
ance.” 

“What a tell | have got to carry home to my 
brother,” said Harriet, going. 
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“You must not carry any tells from me, 
Harriet.” 

“Lord, why not, Madam? ‘They are the 
best things in the world to put folks in good 
humour. f always manufacture one for my prim 
aunt, when I go to pass the day with her, as | 
sometimes have to do, because mother says it is 
proper to visit our relations.” 

‘¢ Perhaps your aunt is too old to be injured by 
them,” said Mary, smiling; yet there is nothing 
in the world which has turned so many wise men 
into fools.” 

“T will be even with you for your hit at my 
aunt’s vanity, Miss Mary. And to pay you for 
your philosophy, which ill becomes a Miss in 
her teens, I shall dress up the compliment as 
well as I know how, and when urged to a dis- 
closure, confess that I had it from Miss Mary 
Aston.” 

* Don’t turn your brother’s brain with a tell 
from a young lady. If you must reveal it, let 
him know that it came from an old one,” said 
Mrs. Aston. 

‘* Now I did not expect that from you, Ma’am, 
who had just said so much about his wisdom, 
and when it was but the other night that he 
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talked so gravely about virtue’s only being sure 
when resting wholly on itself, and finding its 
satisfactions within, and not in distinctions that 
attend it abroad. Come, Mary, you sha’n’t look 
so gravely and anxiously at me,” said Harriet, 
taking her hand, as Mary followed her to the 
door. ‘ You need not fearme. And evenif | 
should divert myself with some idle story, | 
trust,” she added a little embarrassed, “‘ he would 
not take it as any thing more than my foolery.” 
Mary returned the pressure of her hand, and 
wished her cheerfully a pleasant walk home, as 
she sprang lightly from the step. 

Mary went happy to her chamber, reflecting 
upon the warm manner in which her mother had 
spoken in praise of Edward, and thinking her 
the best mother that ever lived. 

Though Harriet was no go-between, and des- 
pised matchmaking as heartily as it deserves to 
be; yet she had such a love for her brother, and 
took so deep an interest in all that concerned 
him, and was so desirous that he might shake 
off that melancholy which too often preyed upon 
him, by finding an object for his affections to 
fasten on, that she could not avoid showing how 


happy it made her to find that Mary and her 
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brother were so strongly attached to each other. 
Upon her return home, she could not help letting 
fall certain expressions and remarks which 
referred to Mrs. Aston’s opinion of him, and 
showing what she surmised were Mary’s feelings. 
This she did cautiously and in a playful way, 
for she well knew that Edward was not a man 
to be talked to, or to talk of his affections, and 
she knew how to respect him for it. 

‘¢Am I not sure that she loves me ?” said he, 
as he shut his study door. ‘ And why should | 
delay ? Is it not trifling with myself, and, what is 
more, witha woman of delicate and ardent feel- 
ings ?”—He had asked himself these very ques- 
tions before. And those who go to proffer terms of 
marriage with certificates of property and letters 
of recommendation in their pockets, must think him 
a very odd sort of fellow to make such a pother 
about what they had done before him off hand. 
Some are blessed with an undisturbed worldly wis- 
dom, while others are carried to and fro, or hur- 
ried or delayed by impulses and sensations made 
up of exquisite pleasures and acute pains over 
which they have little control. Heaven help these 
Jast. The first can take care of themselves, at 
least for this world. 
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There are men of a certain refined sense, brave 
men too, and with not a whit of awkward bash- 
fulness in them neither, who could no more tell 
a woman that they loved her, just when they 
chose to fix the time—even when they knew the 
affection mutual—than Cowper could have spoken 
in the House of Commons. 

Urgent business of his father’s prevented Ed- 
ward’s seeing Mary till the next evening. The 
parlour door was open. He entered the room, 
and drew near the window where she was sit- 
ting, without being observed by her, for she was 
lost in melancholy to all about her. To feel 
neglected by him would have been hard enough 
to bear; but the fear that Harriet, in her thought- 
less chat, had said something which had lowered 
her in the opinion of Edward, was intolerable. 
The ill opinion of such a man was almost enough 
to make even the innocent feel the shame of guilt. 

The melancholy of those we love, when a 
token of their interest in us, gives us almost as 
deep a delight for a time, as when we think we 
make them happy—perhaps a deeper. For almost 
any one may move another to pleasure, and the 
degrees of pleasure cannot always be distinguish- 
ed. But when one is in grief from some small 
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circumstance in love, we have an assurance that 
there can be no mistake. When Edward look- 
ed upon Mary’s fine face, and saw it overcast, 
and said to himself, “‘ this is because of me,’ an 
exquisite joy thrilled through his heart, at the 
same time that she was dearer to him than ever. 
His voice betrayed his emotion as he spoke, and 
suddenly raising her eyes, she saw his grand, se- 
rious countenance lighted up with a smile full of 
love. ‘There was an answering one in Mary’s 
face, mingled with an expression of confusion, 
and something like pain from the surprise and 
the suddenness of the change in her feelings. 
This was a fine moment for a lover. Not so for 
Edward,—he was too full of delightful sensa- 
tions, and could only look on in still rapture. 
When he at last spoke, his words had little to do 
with his immediate thoughts, and he was as far 
from his purpose as ever. She moved a little, 
and Edward sat down by her in the old window- 
seat. Her beautifully turned arm and tapering, 
dimpled fingers were resting on the window- 
_ledge.—* Did I ever see that ring before ?” said he. 

‘““No, for I have just received it. ‘It wasa 
seal-ring of my grandfather’s,’” she added, half 
laughing. 
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‘Whether your grandfather’s or a younger 
man’s,” he replied, looking somewhat anxiously 
in her face, “it is a very curious one.” She was 
half offended and half pleased at this show of 
jealous regard.—* Upon my word, Mr. Shirley, 
do you think that it is in my way to wear young 
men’s rings ?’—Then changing her voice to her 
usual tone ;—“ It is rather a singular one. Will 
you look at it?” she said frankly, at the same 
time drawing it from her finger. 

If we are not very careful, we cannot take so 
little a thing as a ring from another without the 
hands touching slightly; nor is it very easy for 
two persons to examine curiously so small a mat- 
ter without their heads coming nigh to each 
other. It is ten to one that, at any rate, you 
will feel some stray, curling lock touching every 
now and then against your forehead. You may 
know that it is not your own, without looking at 
it, by the thrill it sends through the brain and 
bosom. There is a breath too, pure as air, 
which reaches you,—there is no such atmosphere 
in the whole world for sensations. ‘There needs 
no talking at such a moment; there is a close 
and silent communion of the thoughts and wak- 

ened senses, by which we uaderstand each other 
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better than we could by words, though we culled 
the choicest from the language of every nation 
on the globe. Even the tones of love in all their 
softness, at such a time, would break up the 
beautiful working of the charm, and turn all to 
common life again. 

Mary took the ring off, but it was Edward 
who put it on again. It was done with so much 
respectful delicacy, and with such a gentle touch 
of the hand, that a dedicated nun could not have 
been offended at it. Mary’s heart beat quick, 
and as her eyes fell on the ring, she took it as a 
pledge of love. What need was there of a dec- 
laration after this? ‘There was none made that 
night. 

The conversation took a moralizing turn, and 
a good deal was said about the feelings—not in 
a prosing way. ‘There was a closer intimacy in 
the cast of it, than there had been before. ‘They 
knew the character of each others minds and 
dispositions as well as if they had lived together 
for years. Some will say this is impossible. 
Their opinion may be true enough so far as con- 
cerns themselves and half the world beside. 
Most people might as well be married by proxy, 
like princes, as to any knowledge they have of 
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ene another’s character at the time. And it is a 
pity that many of them could not remain in their 
ignorance, so badly are they sorted. ‘The most 
they ever arrive at is a sort of unwillingness to 
be long apart, from a habit of having been much 
together. There are peculiar people, however, 
who get as much into what is essential in each 
others character in half an hour’s acquaintance, 
by what is said, and the manner in which things 
are said or done, as others would, should they 
pass together the lives of a patriarch and _his 
spouse.—Then you are a believer in love at first 
sight -—I believe that such a thing may be, or 
something very like it. 

They were walking in front of the house, 
when the time came for Edward to return home. 
“Stay a moment, Mr. Shirley ; late as it is, you 
must help me about my woodbine once more, 
before you go.””—As they were training it up, their 
eyes met, and their looks showed to each other 
that the time when they first saw one another, 
and all which had passed since, were in their 
thoughts. 

‘“‘ What did you think of me then?” said he. 
“When?” she asked. And half ashamed of 
feigning ignorance of what she perfectly under- 
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stood—“ think of you? Why, much as I do now, 
and as I trust I always shall.” 

“If I interpret this according to my wishes, 
shall I be right °” 

“| hope so,” she said colouring, “or what 
could your opinion be of me else ?” 

“The same as it always has been and must 
be. For much as I should suffer to be with- 
out your esteem and kind regard, Mary,” he 
said, taking her hand, “ you will always have 
mine. I would say more, but, | know not why, 
I cannot now. Need I say it? You know what 
I feel, for I have ever shown myself to you what 
fam, though I cannot to all the world—All is 
not well at my heart now. ‘Tis strange. I was 
the happiest man alive a moment ago. No mat- 
ter,—we shall meet again to-morrow. Whether 
we meet or not, whether good or ill comes to 
me,” he said, taking her hand within both of 
his and pressing it earnestly, “may God’s best 
blessmg rest upon you forever, Mary.”—His 
voice faltered.—Mary tried to speak. It was 
in vain. Her lips moved, but there was no 
sound. She raised her eyes to his with a piteous 
and imploring look. She was not given to tears, 
like the rest of her sex, yet they filled her eyes 
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now. Edward kissed away one that stood on her 
cheek, and hurried from her with a bewildered 
mind. 

Are not our feelings sometimes like holy 
prophets, sent to make us ready against evils 
which we see not, but which are nigh at hand? 
Edward continued his walk till a late hour, that 
he might rid himself of the feverish restlessness 
which tormented his body and mind. 

‘Mr. Shirley had been from -home for a couple 
of days, and had returned during Edward’s ab- 
sence. As Edward drew near the house, he saw 
alight in his father’s study. He perceived by 
the frequent darkening of the candle that some 
one was walking the room with a rapid pace. 
His feelings were in a state to bode ill. It was 
unusual for his father to be up at so late an 
hour, and Edward remembered that for several 
days before his leaving home he had appeared 
anxious and abstracted. Edward’s character 
was so matured and of so serious a cast, that 
his father treated him rather as a companion than 
ason. He entered the house, and went immedi- 
ately to the study-door and knocked.—‘‘ Who’s 
there °” called out his father in a startled voice.— 
“Ttis I, sir.’—*O, Edward! Come in !”—TIn- 
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stead of turning and giving Edward his hand as 
usual, Mr. Shirley continued walking the room 
without noticing him. Edward looked at his 
father. ‘The room shook as he walked it to 
and fro, and the foot seemed to grasp the floor at 
every step. His arms were folded with a con- 
vulsive closeness over his breast. ‘The muscles 
of his face worked violently, and the blood beat 
like a sea through the clear, high veins of his 
temples.—“ | have been waiting for you this 
hour,” said he at last in a low choked voice, and 
without turning his head. His pace grew quick- 
er and quicker—every tightened fibre of his 
body vibrated with agony, and seemed stretched 
till ready to snap asunder.—‘ You are all beg- 
gars,” he cried out at last, throwing himself ito 
his chair and gasping for breath. Edward’s 
alarm for his father scarcely left him conscious 
of what he had said. He went to him, and tak- 
ing his hand, spoke in so affectionate a voice that 
it touched him to the quick. The tears started 
to his father’s eyes ;—it was the first time he had 
ever suffered man to see one there. He grew 
composed at last, and bracing himself to the act, 


told his son all that had happened. 
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It appears that Mr. Shirley’s fortune had been 
an ample one; but having attached certain no- 
tions of princely grandeur to wealth, he had in a 
moment of ambition put the whole at stake in 
expectation of doubling it ; the speculation failed 
and he lost nearly all. 

‘¢ You are much exhausted, sir,” said Edward, 
after talking with his father a long time; “ you 
must go to bed and endeavour to sleep. In the 
morning we will see what can be done. I hope 
all is not as bad as you think.”  ‘“* Good 
night to you, Edward,” said he, much moved, 
and taking his son’s hand. ‘TI hope this news 
has not come too late to prevent your involving 
another in our calamity. If not, I know you 
have too much principle in you to bind sucha 
woman to your hard fortune, let the effort to stop 
short now cost you what it may.” “I know 
not—I hope—,” said Edward, with a struggle. 
His father pressed his hand and left the room. 

For a man of a shy disposition and retired 
habits, who has nurtured all his romantic 
thoughts in solitary musing—whose whole intel- 
lectual being is made up of sentiment and imagi- 
nation—who has never thought nor cared for 
business nor gain—to attempt of a sudden te 
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change his very nature, and ignorant as an in- 
fant, to find out for himself through the intrica- 
cies of trades or professions a way amidst shrewd, 
and calculating, and knowing men, is almost a 
hopeless undertaking. Though Edward did not 
want energy or perseverance, he was not pre- 


sumptuous ; and understanding his own character 
thoroughly, and how far nature and education 
had unfitted him for a man of business, he was 
too well principled and generous to endure the 
thought of connecting another with his desperate 
fortune, and of knowing that while he was vain- 
ly struggling on, her life was wearing away in 


faint and delayed hopes. 

As the door shut upon him, it seemed as if eve- 
ry living thing had quitted him, and he was left 
alone upon the bare earth. ‘Though his passions 
were deep rooted, and the smallest fibres of 
them were alive with the love of Mary, his 
father’s suffermgs had made him for the moment 
forgetful of his own. And now that he was left 
to himself, and saw that he was shorn of all 
hope, it was the thought of Mary that wrung 
him so.—* A few hours ago, Mary, and you 
came to me with the elastic spring of a glad and 
fond spirit, and your countenance opened and 
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brightened like the morning upon me. It is all 
over now—the light is shut out, and you must 
wither in the cold and damp which is ready to 
fall on you. I could bear my own sufferings, 
and go to my grave alone, sooner or later, as 
God might will for me; but I cannot, I cannot 
bear the thought of what you will suffer—you 
whom I have taught to love me so.”—He con- 
tinued walking the room till the birds began 
sending out short, broken notes, and stirrimg 
themselves in the trees. He went to his cham- 
ber and fell into a short, uneasy slumber from 
over Weariness. ! 

Though Edward’s feelings were stronger 
than fall to the lot of many, they were of that 
deep kind, and with such a mixture of the 
intellectual, as left to his firm mind a grand self- 
control. He met the family at breakfast with 
a composed though melancholy countenance. 
Immediately after, he went with his father to 
the study, and assisted him, as far as he was 
able, in adjusting his papers. All was in order 
in a few days to deliver up to the creditors. As 
they were few, and gentlemen who had a full 
reliance upon Mr. Shirley, every thing was done 
so as to spare his feelings. He was sensible of 
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it, with mixt pride and gratitude. The family 
were to leave the mansion and retire to a small 
house, which, with a trifling income, was all that 
was left of the estate. 

“ Harriet,” said Edward, the morning after he 
was made acquainted with his father’s loss, “ will 
you write to Mary and tell her what has happen- 
ed. I cannot see her till every thing is adjusted. 
It would unman me, and there is much to be 
done, and my poor father must have all my 
assistance.—You must command yourself bet- 
ter,” said he in a low melancholy tone.— “| 
will, I will, Edward ; but I could not have loved 
a sister better ; and | have almost lived upon the 
thought of late, that I was to see you both so 
happy soon! It is all over now.”—Edward 
hurried out of the room. 

In a few days the family were ready to depart. 
They entered an old family coach, and drove off 
as silent as if following a friend to the grave. 
Edward was to remain behind till every thing 
was delivered up. The furniture was sent away 
to the city to be sold, and he was now ready to 
follow his parents and sister. 

So long as there remained any duties for 
Edward to fulfil, he bore up firmly against this 
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sudden destruction of his hopes. ‘The unrelaxed 
and intense effort had nearly exhausted both 
mind and body, and yet the hardest trial of all 
was to come. He was to meet Mary and to 
part with her, perhaps, forever. ‘Only a few 
days ago, thought he, while I was absent from 


her, | was impatient of every thing till the hour - 


came that | was to meet her. I scarcely dare 
think of it now.” 

The solitude of the house oppressed him, and 
seemed to forebode some deadly evil. ‘“‘I can bear 
it no longer; something terrible haunts me; I 
shall go wild.”—As he was hurrying out of the 
house, old Jacob, the only domestic left behind, 
met him at the door. ‘ Where are you going 
this sad night, Mr. Edward? ‘The mist drops 
from the leaves like rain, and a heavy storm is 
setting in. It has been brewing all day long, 
and begins to stir hard in the trees.” 

‘‘So much the better, so much the better,” 
muttered Edward, pressing forward ; then stop- 
ping a moment,—“ have every thing ready to 
start by sunrise, Jacob.” 

‘Tt will be hard to tell that time to-morrow, 


Sur,” answered Jacob, as Edward was shutting 
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the door, “if | know what the weather will be 
from one hour to another.” 

The night had nearly shut in, and the rocks 
and trunks of trees, which were almost black 
from the dampness which had been upon them 
the day through, seemed to Edward’s disturbed 
mind like gloomy monsters watching his steps, 
as he half caught their forms through the thick 
twilight as he hastened by them. ‘Is this the 
place where I first walked by the side of Mary 
and heard her voice!” thought he, as he passed 
along the avenue. “It is all changed, and | am 
left alone.” 

He drew near the house. It was lost in the 
darkness, except whete the heavy mist reflected 
back the light of a candle in the parlour window, 
giving through the dimness to the peaks and juts 


the appearance of pale, uncertain flames shoot- 


ing up into sharp points. No other light could 
be seen.—“* How quietly it shines! And is all 
within as tranquil as that flame? No, Mary, I 
will not wrong you ; you could not so forget me.” 

As he came nearer to the house, his blood 
throbbed quick ; he started at the sound of the 
beating of his heart. He waited a moment to 
gain a little self-command. ‘The door was open- 
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ed to him, and he entered the parlour. Mrs. 
Aston was in the room alone. As she turned 
and saw the pale and worn countenance of Ed- 
ward, she started ; but suddenly recovering her- 
self, she went up to him and took him kindly by 
the hand. ‘ Why have you kept away from us 
so long?” inquired she in a gentle but agitated 
voice. ‘* You do not take us for summer flies, I 
know, Mr. Shirley.” 

‘QO, if I did, madam, | should not come now 
to trouble you this last time.” 

“Do you go so soon? Are we not to see you 
again”? ‘J must go to-morrow,” he answered 
vehemently. ‘‘ Whether I shall see you again, I 
know not, [ cannot tell.” 

‘Better days will come to you; you area 
very young man yet, Mr. Shirley.” 

Edward shook his head mournfully, but made 
no reply. They both continued a long time si- 
lent. Edward at last approached Mrs. Aston, 
and said, ‘can I not see Mary for a few minutes 
before I go ?”—A slight colour rose in his cheek, 
but the sad expression of his face was unchanged 
when he said, ‘it would be childish in me, dear 
Mrs. Aston, to suppose that you are ignorant of 
my feelings. But,” he added, the flush of pride 
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heightening his colour as he spoke, “I believe 
you know me too well to fear that, unskilled in 
affairs as | am, and with little reason from my 
cast of character for hope of success, | can be so 
weak or selfish as to bind another to me in my 
evil fortunes.” 

“1 need not answer that, Mr. Shirley.” The 
tears filled her eyes as she put out her hand once 
more and gave him her blessing. She left the 
room, and meeting Mary, told her that Edward 


was below. 
He was walking the room with a hurried step 
as Mary entered. She attempted to go towards 


him, but her whole frame shook, and she totter- 
ed towards a chair. He sprung forward and 
caught her before she sunk to the floor. Her 
face was deadly pale, and her eye for a moment 
glazed. ‘The sound of his voice recalled her 
senses, but as she raised her head, there wasa 
wild and haggard look of misery in his counte- 
nance that made her shudder, and she covered 
her eyes with her hand.—‘ Do you shrink from 
me, Mary ?” said he, in a mournful tone. “O! 
no, no, Edward. But do not, do not look so 
strangely at me, as if you were mad. Look as 
calm and kind as you spoke then, and I will 
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never turn from you.”—Her head fell upon his 
shoulder, and she sobbed audibly.—Edward’s 
face was turned upward—his mouth moved con- 
vulsively—he would have prayed aloud for bless- 
ing and comfort on her. An inarticulate, throt- 
tled sound was all that reached Mary’s ear. She 
raised her head suddenly and gazed upon his 
face. How was it changed! Affliction had not 
left it, but there was a brightness, a rapture in 
it, which she could almost have worshipped. It 
was one of those passing exaltations of the spirit 
which sometimes in our misery lift us for a mo- 
ment above the earth. It left him and his coun- 
tenance fell. “Is it gone, is it gone?” cried 
Mary, “ and is there no comfort left us °”’ 

‘None ;” he answered in a low voice, “ none, 
at least for me, in this world.” 

“O,do not add to my misery, Edward, by 
being ungenerous to me. Do not say that I can 
change and find comfort when you cannot.” 

“Forgive me, Mary, I did not mean to be un- 
kind. I scarce know what I say—my brain has 
been sadly bewildered with what 1 have gone 
through in a few short days. But this parting 


would not, you know it would not be so hard to 


me, could I believe you a creature made to 
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change. Sit down by me and hear me a mo- 
ment, and then I must leave you.”—He spoke 
so low and with so much effort that his voice 
was scarcely audible; yet there was something 
fearfully determined in it.—‘‘ 1 cannot blame 
myself for having given way so far to my feel- 
ings to-night. After what passed between us 
when we last met, Mary, it would have been 
unmanly, it would have been a base insult to the 
delicacy of your character, for me to have treat- 


ed you otherwise now than if you acknowledg- 
ed a return of my love for you. Yet I have told 
my father that | hoped it was not too late to 


keep you from my evil fortune, and I have said 
to your mother to-night that | would never bind 
you to my poverty. My father may have misun- 
derstood me,—I hardly knew what I said. Your 
mother must have seen too much to have mistak- 
en me. Both must be remembered. All must 
end here—here, where we are to part.” 

“All? ‘Then all is to be as though it had nev- 
er been. Say you so, Edward ?” 

“Do not mistake me, Mary ;—we must not 
part in unkindness. ‘There is enough of woe 
without that. Though I will not give over with- 
eut a hard and long struggle, yet I am poor now, 
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and something tells me, that with all my efforts, 
I shall die so. ‘The seal of misery is on me, and 
I shall carry it to my grave. I hope, I hope it is 
not far off. Could I but see you happy, it would 


be some consolation to me. No, no, it would 


not. I could not bear to have all that I lave 
dwelt upon as so peculiar and lovely in your 
character change, even to relieve you from all 
you suffer. But you must not be bound to me 
by any understanding between us. I know 
there is that in you which will always make me 
dear to you. Surely I need not speak of my- 
self,” said he, with a struggle of agony, “ but 
you never will be mine.” 

‘Are we to see each other no more then? 
Are we to live only in the memory of each other, 
and without hope? I will be sincere with you, 
Edward, and will not add to what you suffer, by 
saying that you could not make this sacrifice, did 
it cost you what you tell me it does. I know,” 
said she, raising her eyes to his with a look all of 
confidence, “the struggle will be as hard to you, 
and endure as long, as with me. | could not say 
more. Miserable as it will make us, [ know that 
your feeling is grounded in honour. And though 
it may seem to have connected with it a doubt 
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whether time and absence may not change my 
love for you, | could not wrong you so, as to 
think you could be so suspicious of me. I know 
you better, Edward, indeed I do.” 

‘¢’This-is noble and generous in you, Mary,” 
said he, pressing her to his heart. “I did not 
look for all this even from you. Good God! 
how can | part from you!—It must be done 
now,” he cried, starting suddenly from her. In 
an instant he was ready. As he turned, she 
came to him. ‘There was a hopeless misery in 
her face. She flung her arms about his neck, 
and hung powerless upon him as he held her to 
his bosom. 

“Mary, Mary,” he repeated, alarmed. She 
made no answer. The wind drove violently 
against the window, and the rain dashed against 
it like a flood. She shivered as if the cold blast 
struck her. ‘“ Must he go, and in the storm and 
rain too,” murmured she to herself—At length 
she raised herself a little.—* Do not fear for me, 
Edward,—it is past,—I am better now. Go, 


go,” she said quickly. He stood for a moment 
—he would have said something—it was all in 
vain. He caught her madly to him, and then 
darting from her, left the house. 
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Mrs. Aston heard the door shut after him. 
She went down to her daughter, and found her 
sitting, leaning a little forward with her eyes 
fixed on the door. She did not move them as 
her mother entered, and there was a stupor over 
her countenance. Mrs. Aston took her by the 
hand, but she did not appear to heed it.—‘* You 
must go to bed, Mary,” said her mother, putting 
her arm round her and gently raising her frem 
the chair. She made no answer, but suffered 
herself to be partly carried to her chamber. When 
she was in bed, her mother sat down by. her; 
but she seemed not to notice it; and presently fell 
asleep, as if unconscious of what had happened. 

The night was so dark that the atmosphere 
was like some deep black body directly before 
the eye. Edward hurried forward down the 
avenue. ‘The trees, which raved and roared in 
the wind like fiends of the storm, served to 
guide him by their sound. As he quitted them, 
and their noise died gradually away, he groped 
his way homeward. He reached the house with 
a mind as bewildered as in a fearful dream. The 
instant change from the tumult and uproar of 
the storm to the perfect stillness and calm within 
doors, brought back all that had past, with ter- 
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rible suddenness. He went into the room where 
Jacob was sitting, waiting for him, and taking 
up his candle, passed by without looking at him. 
—‘* Poor Mr. Edward,” said Jacob to himself, 
as he took the remaining light to go to bed, “ it 
is hard that you who are so good should suffer 
so much.” 

Edward could not go to rest. He went into 
his father’s study, and then from one room to 
another, traversing the whole house. He was 
for a while in that vague and idle state which 
the mind is thrown into at intervals, in extreme 
suffering, taking notice of trifles, and remember- 
ing a multitude of unmeaning things, while it is 
unconscious of the affliction which is ready to 
press again upon it. His eyes wandered vacant- 
ly over the naked walls, till they at last rested 
on the discoloured places where the pictures had 
hung. He was not sensible at first at what he 
was looking; but his mind was by degrees 
moved, and he was presently brought again to 
the recollection of his condition. If the earth 
had been swept of every living thing but himself, 
the sense of desertion could not have weighed 
heavier upon him. He passed on to his chamber 
—the wind moaned in the chimneys; and as he 
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trod over the bare floors, the empty house was 
filled with the sharp echoes of his steps, which 
seemed to chatter and mock at him. 

The next morning he began his journey. ‘The 
violence of the storm was over, but it was a dull, 
drizzly day. He passed it in silence, busy with 
his melancholy thoughts. He took little notice of 
what was about him. The home of Mary Aston, 
as he had seen it in storm and sunshine, was in 
his mind. He thought of her deep love for him, 
her serious and unchanging mind, her frank 
and confiding looks and manner towards him. 
He would have laid down his life to have given 
her the peace of mind which was hers before 
she knew him,—he would have done more—he 
would have dragged on a life of misery. 

Jacob spoke the first word that was uttered.— 
“We are half through our journey, Sir. | know 
it by the wood just ahead of us.”—Edward 
looked out upon the wood by way of answer to 
Jacob. It was autumn, and the leaves in all their 
gaudy and varied colours, hung dripping and 
flagging in the damp air. It seemed a cruel 
taunt upon the gay hopes and forced mirth of 
the world. Edward shut his eyes upon the 
sight, heart-sics. There was none of the spirit 
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of scorn in him; he felt it rather as an em- 
biem of his own withered joys. ‘The day drag- 
ged on heavily, and Edward reached his new 
home about dark, tired in body and mind. 

One who had seen him when he met the 
family, would have known little of what his 
inward sufferings were. Besides his aversion 
from discovering his deeper feelings, even to his 
own family, he was conscious of the duty upon 
him, to strengthen the fortitude of his parents. 
His endeavours were of little benefit to his father. 
Mr. Shirley was of a high, restless spirit; and 
his sudden fall from wealth and distinction and 
the stir of society, heated his warm temperament, 
and he died of a violent fever after a few months’ 
illness.) Edward was as a nurse to his father 
through his sickness; and after Mr. Shirley’s 
death, was as kind and attertive to his mother, 
and as anxious about every little thing which he 
thought would turn away her mind from her 
afflictions, as if his spirit was free of all trouble, 
except as it concerned her. Harriet spoke of 
it in a letter, in answer to one she had received 
from Mary, not long after Mr. Shirley’s death. 
—‘ My mother feels his kindness sensibly. She 
cannot speak of it to me, without shedding tears. 
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He is soon to leave us. I do not know how my 
mother will bear his departure. Something, all 
the while, is making him secretly miserable. 
I can only conjecture what has taken place, for 
your letter reveals nothing, and his is so sa- 
cred a melancholy, that I dare not break in upon 
it.” 

These exertions were for Edward’s good. 
For sensitive minds are prone to a melancholy, 
which may in the end weaken the intellect, 
unless they have some object to engage them, 
and give action to the affections. 

The winter was gloomy and cold, the spring 
opened late, and the weather continued raw and 
uncomfortable, and there appeared to be a sym- 


pathising dejection throughout every thing in na- 


ture. The time came for Edward’s departure, 
and he prepared to leave home. ‘Though he 
had sustained so hard a struggle in parting with 
Mary, it was not because he thought, for a mo- 
ment, of sitting down in hopeless inaction. His 
father’s sickness and death had prevented his 
putting his plans in immediate execution. 


In the midst of this dreariness and dejection, a— 


relation of Mrs. Shirley’s returned from abroad, 
after an absence of several years. This gentle- 
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man’s name was Pennington. Though much 
older than Edward’s father, they were many 
years fast friends. Unfortunately, some trifling 
controversy took place between them; and both 
having a little too much pride, and enough of the 
punctilious character which was so marked in 
the old fashioned gentry, a hasty altercation end- 
ed in a lasting separation ; for neither of them 
could think of making advances. ‘Though this 
Was a cause of mutual uneasiness, and each in a 
short time felt as strong a regard and attachment 
to the other as they had ever done, Mr. Penning- 
ton went abroad on some commercial specula- 
tions, without their bidding each other farewell. 
Edward’s father was too proud to suffer his old 
friend to be made acquainted with his difficulties. 
He could not bear to think of the obligation 
which he knew he should be laid under, were 
his circumstances made known to the kind-heart- 
ed Mr. Pennington.—‘ It was my hasty tem- 
per,” said Mr. Shirley to Edward, a little before 
his death, ‘‘ which made the breach between us. 


I have stood out foolishly against a reconciliation, 


and repentance comes too late.” 
Mr. Pennington was much affected on his ar- 
rival in the country, at hearing of Mr. Shirley’s 
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loss of property, and death. He wrote immedi- 
ately to Mrs. Shirley, and spoke in the most feel- 
ing manner of the regret and self-reproach he 
felt in having suffered any criminal pride on his 
part, to separate him from a man for whom he 
had always had so great esteem and friendship. 
He expressed the earnest wish that he might be 
allowed to visit the family and atone for the past, 
so far as was now left to him, by every mark of 
kindness and regard which he could pay. 

He arrived in a few days, and was received as 
one of his character deserved to be. Edward 
and Harriet were delighted with him. ‘Though 
a man of deep feelings, he had an energetic and 
clear mind; and at the same time that he was 
not forgetful or careless of the loss of friends, or 
the sufferings of others, he had that practical 
philosophy, which by a constant aim at improve- 
ment and the happiness of those about us, begets 
healthful activity of mind, and an habitual cheer- 
fulness of the spirits. Although he had been so 
long abroad, he had lost nothing of his former 
character, and his snuff-coloured, broad-skirted 
coat, waistcoat-flaps, and ample silver shoe- 
buckles, and long, golden-headed cane, showed 
him as little changed in dress. His address had 
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the courtly formality of the old school,—not a 
mere cumbersome ceremony, because made up of 
such delicate and respectful regards to others’ 
feelings, that with all its manner, it seemed a 
simple effluence of the heart. He was altogeth- 
er an excellent sample of an old-fashioned, 
thorough-bred gentleman. 

As far advanced in life as he was, he had not 
lost his interest and sympathy in the feelings of 
the young ; and the uncommon cast of Edward’s 
character, the beautiful propriety of his manner, 
and the deference which he showed to age, won 
so immediately upon the old man’s heart, that 
upon hearing from Mrs. Shirley that her son was 
about leaving home to try his fortune, he cried 
out,— What! my friend’s son turn adventurer, 
and | sitting at home at my ease, with nothing 
but my wealth to plague me! No! that must 
never be. If he loves the girl, he shall have her, 
and that without ever setting foot a ship-board; 
for they tell me she is worthy of him; and that 
is saying enough for any girl, God bless her.”— 
Having made up his mind, and with his heart 
full of the matter, with that alacrity which be- 
longs to a vigorous old man, he left the room in- 
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stantly for the purpose of falling in with Ed- 
ward. 

They met at the outer door. 

“You are going to walk,” said Mr. Penning- 
ton. “ You are rather a grave and silent com- 
panion, but as I am a talkative old gentleman, 
and like to be listened to, it is so much the bet- 
ter. Will you allow me to join you ’” 

“If you think me worthy being a listener, sir, 
it will give me great pleasure.” 

After walking a little way into a wood back of 
the house, Mr. Pennington began speaking of his 
large fortune, and his great success in the man- 
agement of it abroad. ‘1 have done with busi- 
ness, Mr. Shirley, and am growing so old and 
lazy, that half my fortune, | am afraid, will only 
be a trouble to me. I have been impertinent 
enough to seek out from your mother and sis- 
ter the cause of your melancholy. I depend 
upon your forgiveness, by telling you I have that 
will cure it.”—Edward coloured, and was about 
speaking.—* Stop,” said Mr. Pennington, ‘ you 
forget your part,—you are the listener. It is I 
must do all the talking. I have taken it into my 
head to do the very thing your father would have 


done for a child of mine, had our situations been 
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reversed. I’m going to make you my principal 


‘heir. But as I am growing old, and might in 


some fond moment fall in love with my cook or 
house-keeper, to make you sure, I’ve determimed 
to settle an annuity upon you this very day.— 
Hold your peace, sir,—I’ve not done yet.—The 
principal creditor took the mansion-house and 
furniture ; he has been bought out at a good bar- 
gain, and quitted yesterday. So every thing is 
standing, as when your mother left the place. 
I intended that she should have gone back to 
the mansion; buias she has determined to occu- 
py the small house near it, you have nothing to 
do but start off i the morning, and take posses- 
sion of the homestead. And I give you joy of 
such a fine girl as they say Miss Aston is. 
There’s my hand, Mr. Shirley.” —Edward press- 
ed it, and his eyes filled with tears.—“‘ Come, 
come,” said the old gentleman, forcing a laugh, 
“tis altogether a melancholy affair, | know; 
but then we will try to drown it in a glass of 
wine after dinner. ‘The deuse is in it, if I don’t 
make you drink with me for once.” 

He turned off suddenly down a straggling foot- 
path, and left Edward so surprised, that he scarce 
knew whether it was joy or sorrow that so con- 


founded his senses. 
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“Your brother is certainly dumbfounded,” 
said Mr. Pennington, after dinner. ‘“ You and I, 
Harriet, have had all the talking thrown upon 
us, as usual.” 

“Harriet is always a good girl,” said Ed- 
ward, smiling, “and has done her duty, as she 
always does, in like cases.” 

“ You must excuse my brother, Mr. Penning- 
ton. He is melancholy at the thought of leav- 
ing us. Cheer up, Edward ; you sha’n’t be left 
all alone long. We shall be after you in a few 
days, to take possession of our new habitation. 
Pray tell me, are you and Jacob to occupy the 
big house all your days, with Peggy for house- 
keeper, like the Master of Ravenswood and old 
Caleb ?—By the by, Edward, and before you 
swallow that wine, glass and all, if you happen 
to see Miss Aston, give my love to her, and tell 
her we are coming, and hope to make good 
neighbours,” she added, tapping Edward upon 
the shoulder, as she ran by him out of the room. 

“A madcap, that girl,” said Mr. Pennington. 
“Come, Mr. Shirley, one glass to your to-mor- 
row’s journey, and I’ve done.” 

Edward bade his mother good by, and prepar- 
ed for his journey with feelings so tumultuous 
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that they were almost painful to him. He was 
stirring with the birds in the morning, and meant 
to liave been off without seeing any of the family 
but his fellow-traveller, Jacob. But Harriet was 
too restless with joy to sleep, for she loved and 
idolized her brother. If she had not, she never 
would have teased him so. She met him as he 
Was quitting the house. ‘A pleasant drive to 
you, Ned!” Then putting on a demure look— 
‘“‘ Don’t forget to remember me to sister Mary.” 
‘You are inveterate, Harry. What, joking before 
breakfast! Go your ways,” said he, springing 
into the carriage. 

It was a fine bright morning after a shower, 
the sky of a clear, deep blue, and the piled 
clouds tinged in the sun. The rain-drops were 
falling from the trees like pearl, and the blossoms 
sailmg gently down, and scattermg themselves 
over the grass like snow-flakes. The air was 
breezy and fresh, fillmg the whole frame with 
sensations of delight; and the brooks ran shin- 
ing on, prattling like young living things noisy 
with joy. But an image more beautiful, and 
fairer than all these, was before Edward’s eyes. 
He saw it between the green trees, and resting 
upon the white clouds; its voice was in the clouds, 
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and by the sides of the rocks. ‘There are chosen 
hours when some men have more of life than 
falls to others in a multitude of years. Ed- 
ward’s fine steeds swept quickly round the turn- 
ings of the road——there was a swift and constant 
changing of objects going on—every thing on the 
earth seemed in action, and he felt as if there 
was a spirit of motion within him, bearing him 
onward. 

Long before sunset, they began to enter upon 
the scenery familiar to them. ‘They soon came 
im sight of the house. It was no longer gloomy 
and deserted, the doors locked, and shutters barred ; 
but the windows were thrown up, and doors all 
wide open, as if it were holy-day. ‘The domes- 
tics who had remained in the neighbourhood, 
and the tenants, could be seen pointing out to 
each other the carriage, as it wound up the road 
to the house. Ina few minutes Edward sprang 
out into the midst of them; and there were 
more glad faces about him, than, a week before, 
he could have dreamed were contained in the 
whole world. So do our notions of things 
change with our state. 

When wishing joy, and how do ye do, were 
over, old Jacob was in full tide of narrative, 
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making short stops now and then,—which served 
as reliefs to his story,—to answer the little by- 
questions thrown in by some impatient auditor. 
As soon as Edward could leave those who had 
come together at the house, without its putting a 
check upon their merriment, he stole away, that 
he might be prepared to visit Mary. 

Soon after the rich Mr. Pennington’s return, 
there had been rumours afloat that he had 
bought the old estate—then others of a visit 
to Mrs. Shirley ; and when the occupant moved 
out, two days before Edward’s arrival, the story 
was rife, though all matter of guess, that Mr. 
Pennington had restored the estate to the family. 
These and other rumours reached Mrs. Aston’s. 
Mary began to think it not impossible that some 
of them might be partially true; then her hopes 
grew stronger, and with them her fears. For if 
accounts were true, why had she not heard from 
Edward? She never for a moment doubted his 
affection. 

As she was sitting at the window, and looking 
towards the road, she heard two men, who were 
passing down the lane which led by the house, 
say something about old Jacob, and young Mr. 
Shirley’s carriage. —“ He has come then,” said 
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she aloud, striking her hands together as she 
sprang from her seat and ran to the door, as if to 
meet him.—‘ Who has come ’” asked her moth- 
er.—Mary had forgotten at the instant that her 
mother was in the room.—‘ No one,” she an- 
swered, in a sunken voice ; and hurrying into the 
opposite room, shut the door. Mrs. Aston with- 
drew to her chamber. Mary’s state of doubt and 
hope was now torture. She gave herself up to 
her feelings, and walked the room like one dis- 
tracted. After a time she grew more composed 
—a light seemed to break in upon her, and hope 
became almost certainty. 

It was about the same hour, and the evening 
much the same with that when Edward met 
Mary the first time. He remembered it as he 
walked towards the house ; and delightful recol- 
lections, mingling with his expectations, height- 
ened them, and made them more real. Mary 
caught a glimpse of him through the trees, at the 
instant he saw her at the window. ‘They both 
started back. He then hurried eagerly forward ; 
but she was gone. He entered the house, and 
opening the door of the room suddenly, Mary 
stood before him motionless and pale.—‘“ Mary,” 
he cried, in a broken voice.—The blood rushed 
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to her cheeks at the sound ; she started forward, 
and threw herself into his arms. ‘There was a 
perfect stillness. He felt her heart beat violently 
as he held her to him. Nature at last gave way 
—she sobbed out aloud, and in a voice broken 
with a wild laugh, and scarcely articulate, she 
cried—*“ Is it Edward, and is it true [ am his, 
and are we no more to part ?’’—‘ You are, in- 
deed, mine now, Mary,—look at me, and make 
it real to me.”—She raised her head, her hands 
resting on his shoulders; her eyes swam with 
tears, but a bright joy broke through them which 
came from the very soul, and her face was all 
tremulous with the intenseness of love. Edward 
kissed away the tear on her lid; and as he gazed 
upon her face, and fondly parted back the hair 
from her fine forehead, tears started in his eyes, 
answering to hers. It was a moment too full of 
feeling, for words. 

When they grew more calm, and Mary sat by 
him with her hand in his, Edward told her hasti- 
ly what his good old relation had done for them. 
Mary breathed out a blessing upon him. Then 
turning and looking up in Edward’s face—“ to 
remember,” said she, “ how haggard and strange 
you seemed when we parted, and now to see you 
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gaze upon me so fond and happy—O, it makes 
me forget myself in my joy for what you feel.” 

In talking of the past, and giving utterance to 
the present fulness of feeling, they forgot that 
the night was wearing away.—“ It is time for 
you to go,” said Mary, at last.—* I know it,” he 
said. ‘The thought that we are to meet to- 
morrow makes me, | could almost say, more 
than willing to part now.” | 

As they separated half way down the walk, it 
was the happiest good night they had ever bid 
each other. | 

Life now was one deep and wide joy to them; 
all things that grew looked like sharers in one 


common delight, and a cheerful and sympathiz-— 


ing benevolence made the world appear as if 


there was nothing but gladness and good will 
amongst men. ‘Their souls seemed from day to 
day to become closer united, and to be fast mak- 
ing as it were but one being.—It was not long 
before Mary became the wife of Edward. 
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POETRY. 





WHEN insect wings are glistening in the beam 
Of the low sun, and mountain tops are bright, 
Oh let me, by thegvalley’s lovely stream, 


Wander aini and mellow light ; 







And while the re pipes his evening lay, 


Give me one lonely to hymn the setting day. 
Oh sun! that o’er the western mountains now 
Go’st down in glory! ever beautiful 
And blessed is thy radiance, whether thou 
Colourest the eastern heaven and night mists cool, 
Till the bright day-star vanish, or on high 
Climbest, and streamest thy white splendours from mid- 
sky. 


Yet loveliest are thy setting smiles, and fair— 
Fairest of all that earth has seen—the hues 

That live among the clouds and flush the air, 
Lingering and deepening at the hour of dews ; 

Then softest gales are breathed, and softest heard 





The plaining voice of streams, and pensive note of bird. 
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They who here roamed, of yore, the forest wide, 
Felt by such charm their simple bosoms won, 
They deemed their quivered warrior, when he died, 
Went to bright isles beneath the setting sun, 
Where winds are aye at peace, and skies are fair, 
And crimson-skirted clouds curtain the rosy air. 


So, with the glories of the dying day, 
Its thousand trembling lights and changing hues, 
The memory of the brave that passed away 
Tenderly mingled ; fitting hour to muse 


.On such grave theme, and sweet the dream that shed 


Brightness and beauty round the destiny of the dead! 


For ages, on the silent forest here, 

Thy beams did fall, before the red man came 
To dwell beneath them; in their shade the deer 
Fed, and feared not the arrow’s deadly aim ; 

Nor tree was felled in all that world of woods, 


Save by the beaver’s tooth, or winds, or rush of floods. 


Then came the hunter tribes, and thou didst look 
For ages, on their deeds in the hard chase 

And well-fought wars; green sod and silver brook 
Took the first stain of blood ; before thy face 

The warrior generations came and past, 

And glory was laid up for many an age to last. 





